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In one particular, however, his criticism of Mr. Blaine's circular 
instruction to our diplomatic representatives in Europe of June 24, 
188 1, does not appear to be well founded. In that instruction, 
which related to the projected canal by way of the Isthmus of 
Panama, Mr. Blaine declared that, during any war to which the 
United States or Colombia might be a party, the passage of armed 
vessels of a hostile nation through the canal of Panama would be 
no more admissible than would the passage of the armed forces 
of a hostile nation over the railway lines joining the Atlantic and 
Pacific shores of the United States or of Colombia. This declara- 
tion, says Mr. Latane', "was in direct opposition to the second 
article of the Clayton- Bulwer treaty." That article, however, relates, 
not to the Panama canal, but by express reference to the canal then 
contemplated " by the way of the river San Juan de Nicaragua, and 
either or both of the lakes of Nicaragua or Manangua." The only 
provision in the treaty that affects the Panama canal is the eighth 
article, by which the contracting parties agreed "to extend their 
protection, by treaty stipulations," to any canal or railway, other 
than that of Nicaragua, connecting the two oceans. This distinction, 
it may be observed, is constantly lost sight of in discussions of the 
canal question. ; R Moqre 

The Future of War, in its Technical, Economic and Political 
Relations. Is War Now Possible 7 By Jean de Bloch. Translated 
by R. C. Long, and with a Prefatory Conversation with the 
author by W. T. Stead. New York, 1899. — lxxix, 380 pp. 

The book by M. Jean de Bloch is a translation, apparently 
through the French, of the sixth volume of the work which is sup- 
posed to have inspired the Czar's Peace Conference. However this 
may be, it is unquestionably the most serious and thorough discus- 
sion in modern times of the problem of war. It has, moreover, the 
unique value of dealing with war under the conditions imposed by 
the extraordinary changes in firearms during the last ten years. The 
author evinces considerable acquaintance with military literature and 
no little command of the technical aspects of the matter. 

Although written on a scale of minuteness, not to say diffuseness, 
which readily explains how the topic could be made to fill six vol- 
umes, the author's theses are in reality very few and simple : 

1. That the improved firearms are so deadly as to render war 
impossible on account of slaughter. 
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2. That the size of modern armies renders war impossible, on 
account of the difficulty and expense of transporting, feeding and 
caring for them. 

3. That any prolonged war would, therefore, inevitably result in 
a social revolution — the Paris Commune on a grand scale. 

These propositions belong to the class of things which are very 
important, if true. It can scarcely be claimed, however, that they 
are particularly new. The novelty lies in the thoroughgoing way 
in which the author has gone about substantiating them. And it 
must be confessed that not a few of his dicta in military affairs have 
received remarkable confirmation from the war in South Africa. 
Such are, for example : that the day of the bayonet is over ; that 
flanking operations have become difficult ; that frontal attacks have 
become impossible ; that everybody must entrench ; that the defend- 
ers have at least a tenfold advantage ; that artillerymen and officers 
are exposed as never before ; that no short and decisive campaigns 
are possible ; that the actual direction of affairs must pass into the 
hands of captains and lieutenants. Verily, it would have paid the 
British government to have supplied copies of this work to Generals 
Gatacre, Methuen, Buller and the rest. Had any inkling of these 
very obvious and vitally important facts ever reached them, it is safe 
to say that certain tragedies on the Modder and the Tugela would 
never have occurred, and that we should have heard less about 
Christmas dinners in Pretoria. 

But if it be asked, " Has the author made out his case as respects 
his three main propositions ? " the question cannot be answered in 
the affirmative. The social consequences of war, as he pictures them, 
are appalling ; they may be true ; but the demonstration of their 
truth presupposes the truth of proposition number two — namely, the 
economic impossibility of war. M. de Bloch has, however, neglected 
to show that the cost of war has increased more rapidly than the 
resources of nations ; and he assumes as proved, in treating of the 
economic side of war, all that he has asserted regarding its technical 
side. Proposition number one is, therefore, the basis of the whole 
argument; so that, unless that is sound, the whole elaborate six- 
volumed structure collapses like a toy house. And it is precisely at 
this point that his argument is weakest. 

The fact seems to be that he has been unable to keep clearly in 
mind the conditions under which a modern battle is fought. Part 
of the time he is apparently talking of the old-fashioned stand-up- 
and-be-shot style of fighting, which went out of vogue during the 
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American Civil War; again, he talks of the open order, the light 
entrenchment, the guerrilla tactics of to-day; and he shifts from one 
to the other, quite unconsciously, using whichever assumption hap- 
pens best to suit his argument. He thus reaches diametrically oppo- 
site conclusions on almost every subject, as a few examples show : 

As long as the artillery is in action, it will be quite sufficient to render 
the nearer approach of the opposing forces impossible [p. xxxvi]. 

It is calculated that one hundred sharpshooters, who would be quite 
invisible at a range of five hundred yards, would put a battery out of 
action if they could get within range of one thousand yards [p. xxxv]. 

A battery of artillery is from twelve to fifteen times as potent an instru- 
ment of destruction as it was thirty years ago [p. xxiv]. 

We may conclude that every bullet will find its victim. . . . Even with 
the weapons now adopted, the effectiveness of fire presents the possibility 
of total mutual annihilation [pp. 3, 6]. 

The soldier under cover will be subjected to very litde danger. . . . 
The war of the future will consist of a series of battles for the possession 
of fortified positions [pp. ii, 28]. 

I believe that war will be decided by the quality of toughness, or capacity 
of endurance, of patience under privation, of stubbornness under reverse and 
disappointment [p. xlii]. 

The only element of inequality is the number of soldiers in the ranks [p. 58]. 

Examples of this sort might be multiplied indefinitely ; for it would 
be difficult to find any proposition relating to the effect of the differ- 
ent arms or the factors in war which is not elsewhere contradicted. 
The reader is strongly reminded of that ancient conundrum : " What 
would happen if an irresistible body should meet an immovable 
obstacle ? " or of another perhaps even more to the point : " If 
two snakes began at the tail to swallow each other, what would 
happen when they reached the head ? " 

The author has, therefore, well declared that " we thus find before 
us a whole series of hopeless contradictions." But he has indicated 
the road out of this labyrinth — a road which he refuses to follow 
because it leads away from his desired conclusions — when he says, 

Wars will become less deadly because they have become more deadly. . . . 
The slaughter which took place in the old wars . . . was simply appalling. 
There is nothing like it in modern warfare, and this diminution of the mor- 
tality in battle has been, paradoxically enough, produced by the improved 
deadliness of the weapons with which men fight. 

Finally, he has answered his own chief contention — namely, that 
this deadliness of weapons will produce a military deadlock in 
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which neither party can win a decided advantage, while both 
become exhausted — by pointing out that, "with the growing com- 
plexity of mechanism the need for intelligence has also grown " (a fact 
whereof the Spanish-American war offered convincing proof), and, 
furthermore, that "the elements contending in a future war will 
be all the moral and intellectual resources of nations, all the forces 
of modern civilization." This being the case, brains and character 
must be in the future, even more than they have been in the past, 
the decisive factors in warfare ; consequently, there need be little 
fear of military deadlocks. The progress of military science has 
constantly emphasized the moral factor, whose importance the keen- 
eyed Xenophon long ago recognized in words that shed a flood 
of light on Marathon and Salamis, Cunaxa, Issus and Arbela : 
*Eiri<rT<Kr0e yap 8»/wov, on ovrt wXrjBos i<rriv ovt* mt^vs ij iv t<$ iro\i/jt.m 
ras vikos irotoWa, oXX* otrortpoi. av <ri>v Tots OtOK rats tfrv)(ak ipp<aft.tvi- 
ortjooi luxxiv ori tovs iro\tp.iov<;, tovtovs <*s «ri to jtoXu 01 avrioi ov 
Sexovrai [Anab., Ill, ii, 26]. 

M. de Bloch's fundamental error is the ignoring of this moral ele- 
ment, in his attempt to resolve a battle into a problem in mechanics. 
Guizot declared that nothing distorts history worse than logic ; the 
same thing is equally true of prophecy. A certain philosopher once 
proved that morion is impossible ; whereupon a rival got up and 
walked. The events in China give reason to think that M. de Bloch's 
proof that war is impossible will meet a similar refutation. At all 
events, a Scotch verdict — " not proven " — must be returned. If 
war is impossible, the fact is yet to be demonstrated. 

St. Paul, Minn. Edward Van Dyke Robinson. 

Allgemeine Staatslehre. Von Doctor Hermann Rehm, Pro- 
fessor an der Universitat Erlangen. Freiburg, T. C. B. Mohr, 
1899. — 360 pp. 

This work is the Einleitungsband, Abth. II, to Marquardsen's Hand- 
buch des Oeffentlichen Rechts, and is certainly a fitting theoretical intro- 
duction to that classic series of studies in public law. Nowhere is 
there to be found a more complete discussion of the fundamental 
problems of politics in their most recent phases. From the historical 
point of view, the treatment of the subject is unusually good ; and 
the manner in which the questions of systematic politics are ap- 
proached is such as to command the greatest respect for the 
author's ability, even where his conclusions cannot be accepted. 



